pursued in subsequent analyses.
To be most useful, however, criteria should not only provide a basis for relative comparisons among options, but also provide guidance as to "How good is good enough?" As outlined in Chapter 1, two clear standards for managing the stages of this process should be set: the stored weapons standard, meaning that to the extent possible, the high standards of security and accounting applied to storage of intact nuclear weapons should be maintained for these materials throughout dismantlement, intermediate storage, and long-term disposition; and the spent fuel standard, meaning that options for the long-term disposition of weapons plutonium should seek to make this plutonium roughly as inaccessible for weapons use as the much larger and growing stock of plutonium in civilian spent fuel. Further steps should be contemplated, however, to move beyond the spent fuel standard and reduce the security risks posed by all of the world's plutonium stocks, military and civilian, separated and unsepa-rated; the need for such steps exists already, and will increase with time.
More specific criteria related to technical options for storage are described and discussed in Chapter 5, while a set of criteria relevant to long-term disposition—including minimizing the time required for disposition, minimizing the risks of theft or diversion in the various steps involved, and minimizing the risks of recovery of the plutonium in its final form—are addressed in Chapter 6.
CRITERIA AND ISSUES IN ECONOMIC EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVES
The monetary costs (or benefits) of alternative approaches to the management and disposition of weapons plutonium are of secondary importance compared to the security aspects. The security risks associated with this material are so great that it is difficult to imagine choosing an approach that was significantly riskier than another because it would save money—all the more so because the total sums involved are unlikely to be nearly as large as those that the United States and the former Soviet Union routinely invested in the past in attempts to buy security against nuclear weapon dangers.
Nevertheless, the economic dimension of alternative disposition approaches should be examined to assist in ranking approaches that are not readily distinguishable on security grounds, to facilitate planning for the investments that will be required for the approach chosen, and to correct some of the misimpressions put forward in recent years concerning the economic merits of the various approaches.e state from whose weapons it came, that state will have the resources to overcome virtually any barriers if it chooses to do so (as noted above), meaning that the vulnerability can be simply characterized as more or less proportional to the attractiveness level; and (ii) if the plutonium is no! on the territory of the original possessor state, the category of "overt diversion" is not really meaningful. The options available to the original possessor state in the latter instance amount to forcible theft and covert theft, the vulnerability to which is characterized.
